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EDITORIAL 


Which Is Worse, as an 
Aid to Worship? 


A Medieval Crucifix of the Suffering Saviour, 
or a Modern Icon of the Liberal Jesus? 


The Eastern Orthodox Church, which limits 
its representations to two-dimension icons, gen- 
erally portrays our Lord Jesus in His majesty 
and might as Pantocrator, the Almighty. ‘This 
note is not absent from the Western Church as 
may be seen in the Roman Catholic observance 
of the Feast of Christ the King and in a statue 


of Christ in Majesty recently erected in Cardiff, 
Wales. 


The Roman Catholic Church uses three di- 
mension statues and more generally represents 
the Saviour as the Man of Sorrows in the Cru- 
cifix and His Advent in the Madonna and Child. 
These two types of statue dot every point in 
the Italian landscape. No doubt these figures 
are sometimes worshipped. Yet a few years ago 
a Presbyterian pastor wrote of a family in his 
congregation reporting that their daughter dying 
of cancer had a picture of the Mother and the 
Child which she kissed and prayed to every 
night. 


A Roman Catholic scholar could rationalize 
the use of the Crucifix as an aid to worship as 
easily as a Protestant could the use of sundry 
pictures of the head of Jesus that are being used 
in many Sunday School departments as worship 
centers. Ihe RC might show that Isaiah prophe- 
cied a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, that Paul portrayed Christ crucified to 
the Galatians and preached Jesus Christ and 
Him as crucified to the Corinthians. He might 
follow Anselm and tell dying men to place the 
death of Christ between themselves and their 
sins, between themselves and the wrath of God. 
He might insist that the crucifix could help 
him do this. 


The pre-Constantine Church had no pictures 
of the face of Christ. They did use symbols 
such as the Cross (not the crucifix) , the anchor, 
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the dove, the fish; and they had pictures of 
Biblical events, especially God’s deliverances of 
His people, for didactic purposes. Could we not 
agree to stop at their moderate position? 


Professor Daniel Jenkins of the University of 
Chicago calls the alleged pictures of the face or 
head of Jesus, which are multiplying as worship 
centers in America, ICONS OF THE LIBERAL 
JESUS. Of course, they are wholly imaginary. 
They have no historical basis, and in that re- 
spect are worse than the Crucifix or than the 


Madonna and Child—both of which have events 


they seek to portray. These modern pictures 
generally seek to represent Jesus as a social re- 
former or an idealistic dreamer, following Har- 
nack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. 


A student was recently lamenting that the 
picture of Jesus in the DVBS literature had his 
hair cut at the neck and his face in Van Dyke 
fashion. ‘This editorial is directed against all 


representations of Christ for worship purposes. 


But if pictures are to be made, the more varied 
they are the better. These variations will show 


that all such pictures are only imaginary. 


Every Presbyterian minister and elder has 
solemnly vowed to accept the Scriptures as the 
Word of God, the infallible rule of practice and 
the Westminster Standards as the system therein 
taught. One of our Boards recently advertised 
its accord with these Standards. Our Chapter 
of Religious Worship in the Confession declares 
that the acceptable way of worshipping the true 
God is instituted by Himself, and that He may 
not be worshipped according to the imaginations 
and devices of men UNDER ANY —- 
REPRESENTATION. 


Our Larger Catechism asserts that the — 
Commandment forbids the making of any rep- 
resentation of God or of any of the Three 
Persons of the Godhead. What is a picture of 
the face of Jesus but an effort to represent the 
Second Person of the Trinity in the human 
nature He assumed? The same answer also 
states that this Commandment forbids all wor- 
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shipping of such a representation, OR GOD IN 
AND BY IT. (Emphasis supplied). It likewise 


forbids any addition to God’s worship whether © 


invented or taken from others, whether under 


the claim of devotion, good intent or any other 


pretense whatsoever. Likewise the Shorter Cate- 
chism interprets the Second Commandment 


as forbidding the worshipping of God by images. | 


Let us, moreover, read the Word for itself. 


The Second Commandment says: “Thou shalt _ 


not make unto thee any likeness . . . Thou shalt 


not bow down thyself to them.” 


The 95th Psalm is provided for Morning Wor- 
ship in the Church of England’s Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and is widely used in every’ de- 
nomination. The most popular part of this psalm 


is the call to worship beginning: ‘‘O come, let 


us worship and bow down.” 


We have set up our modern picture of Jesus 
as our worship center. No doubt, we have two 
candles burning, one on either side of it. We 


give this popular call to worship and our young 


people heed our call. They bow down before 
this icon, despite the words of the Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them.” 


Yet our Lord Jesus has said: “If ye love ME, 
ye will keep My commandments.” The way He 
has ordained to be present with His people is 
not some imaginary portrait, but this: “Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly.” “Being 


_ strengthened with might by His ‘Spirit in the 


inner man, that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith.” 


Neither in the Old Testament nor in the 
New did God forget to give His people the 
worship center which pleased Him. To the eyes 


of faith, He reveals the sacrificed Lamb stand- 


ing in the midst of the throne. The focal 
center of the heavenly tabernacle to which 
all Christian worship is directed is the High 
Priest Who ever lives to make intercession for 
us. —W.C.R. 


Why I Am an Optimist 


I am an optimist. I wish to tell you why I 
am. First, let me make some things clear. I 
am not an optimist because of what I see in 
the papers and hear over the radio. Most of 
the “News” is very discouraging. I am not an 


optimist because I believe you can make every- 
thing all right just by saying so; by repeating 
over and over, “Every day, in every way, the 
world is getting better and better.” I am not 
an optimist because I believe any man-made or- 
ganization is going to turn the world into a 
Paradise. 


I wish to give one reason, among many, for 
being an optimist. My one reason is the Four- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel of John. In this 
chapter I find three great facts that I BELIEVE: 


I. [ am an optimist because “I believe in 
Cod.”’ 


I believe in the God Who created the world 


and all that is in it. The God Who made the 


world can easily make a ““New World”; “Behold, 
I make all things new.” I believe in a God Who 
has a Plan for the world He has made. He 
created it for His own glory. He is able to 
finish His Plan. I believe in the God Who is 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. In the 
heavens I see a THRONE, and God is on the 
throne. I believe in the God Who has made 
some very definite and glorious promises con- 
cerning this world. I believe He will keep His 
promises. 


IJ. I am an optimist because “I believe in 
Christ.” “Believe in Me.” 


I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
the Second Person of the Trinity. I believe 
He has redeemed us with His own precious 
blood; that He is the Lamb of God Who takes 
away the sin of the world. I believe that He 
rose from the dead, thus conquering our last 
great enemy. I believe that He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. I believe that He is coming 
back to receive us and to judge and rule the 
world. All the kingdoms of this world will 
become the Kingdom of our Lord. 


III. I am an optimist because “I believe in the 


Holy Spirit.” 


I believe that the Holy Spirit can change the 
hearts and lives of men; the ONE THING that 
the world needs. ‘The world of bad people must 
be changed into a world of good people. Only 
the Spirit of God can work this miracle. He 
can and will guide us into all truth. I believe 
that God, the Holy Spirit, works in wicked men; 
that we can be “born again.” 

—J.K.P. 
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The Christian Gospel: 


Its Uniqueness 
By J. G. S. S. Thomson, Ph.D. 


“There Cannot Be Two Gospels” 


Last week, under par. (3), we referred to 
the evil work of the Judaizers among the Gala- 
tian churches founded by Paul. They developed 
a two pronged attack against the apostle. 


(a) The first phase of the attack was directed 
against the credentials of Paul’s apostleship, 
which was serious enough in all conscience. 


(b) The second phase of the attack was even 
more serious because it was directed against 
the credentials of Paul’s gospel, which he him- 
self describes as “the gospel of Christ” 
(Gal. 1. 7). Now, if the casting of aspersions 
on Paul’s apostleship evoked such a strong re- 
action in his mind, we will be prepared for an 
even more violent protest against any attempt 
to “pervert” (i. 7,) the gospel which Christ had 
commissioned him to preach. There are two 
main points here. 


(i) How did the Judaizers “‘pervert the gospel 
of Christ”? They were saying that Paul’s gos- 
pel must be treated with a great degree of 
caution. His proclamation of the all sufficiency 
of the grace of God in Christ to redeem from 
sin required serious qualification. Salvation, 
they averred, was not entirely a matter of faith. 
By itself the death of Jesus Christ was not 
completely sufficient. Our faith in Christ’s 
work had to be supplemented by our work for 
Christ. Jesus Christ had to find His complement 
in Moses. Grace had to be supplemented by 
Law. Now that they were in Christ the Galatian 
Christians must go on to consolidate their re- 
ligious position. And this could be done only 
as they adopted circumcision and other Jewish 
practices. 


(ii) Now the tragedy is that the emissaries 
from the Pharisaic party made much headway 
amongst the Galatian converts who were prob- 
ably of a mercurial temperament. There might 
have been an inherent tendency amongst them 
to sensuous rites and outward ceremonials. They 
found something attractive in this invitation to 
impose upon their experience of the Holy Spirit 
the Mosaic Law and a religion of external ob- 
servances. Whatever the reason, they began to 
believe the teaching which the Judaizers were 
busily disseminating amongst them. They be- 
gan to desert the gospel, and the Christ of 
the gospel (Gal. i. 6). They soon came under 
the spell of the gospel of good works which is 
always so attractive to the proud, self-satisfied 
sinner. 
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(4) The receipt of this news moved Paul 
deeply, and soon a hot torrent of appeal and 
warning, of protestation and exhortation, was 
tumbling forth from his great heart of love. 
Not only was he concerned boldly to vindicate 
his own apostolic authority (as we noticed last 
week) , he also courageously reaffirmed the doc- 


_ trine of justification by faith and a religion 


of the Holy Spirit over against the imposition of 
the Mosaic Law and a religion of external ob- 
servances, upon those who had come into the 
Christian Church from paganism. 


(a) The heart of Paul’s answer to the pseudo- 


Christian doctrines of the Judaizers was that — 
the gospel which he preached was unique. He 


expresses astonishment that his Galatian con- 
verts should be so quickly removing from Him 
who had called them in the grace of Christ 
“unto another gospel” which, he quickly ob- 
serves, “is not another; only there are some 
that . . . would pervert the gospel of 
Christ” (Gal. 1. 6f.,). Lightfoot, the great 
New Testament scholar, has paraphrased these 
words thus: “A different gospel did I say? Nay, 
itis not another. There cannot be two gospels.” 
This is equivalent to maintaining that the gos- 
pel preached by Paul is unique. Therefore 
Paul, in the blunt fashion he uses in the 
Galatian epistle, can go on to say: “Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, should preach 
unto you any gospel contrary to that which 
we preached unto you, let him be anathema” 
(Gal. 1. 8,9). So far as the gospel was con- 
cerned the apostle saw everything as black or 
white, not in varying shades of grey. 


(b) It was this sense of the uniqueness of 
the gospel that explains Paul’s forthrightness 
in resisting Peter, his brother apostle, to his 
face in public when the latter began to vacillate 
in his attitude towards Gentile Christians when 
representatives from the Jewish-Christian party 
came up to Antioch (Gal. i. 11-14). The 
uniqueness of the gospel was being compro- 
mised; and Paul could have no truck with that 
kind of thing. 


(c) It is also Paul’s understanding of the 
uniqueness of the gospel that helps to explain 
his unswerving devotion to Christ’s commission 
to him to proclaim the gospel. His chief glory 
was that he had been separated unto the gospel 
of God (Rom. i. 1,). Christ, he says, did not 
send me to baptize, He sent me to preach the 
gospel (I Cor. i. 17,); therefore, he exclaims, 
“woe is me if I preach not the gospel” (I Cor. 
ix. 16). Even when he began to have hopes 
of being able to visit the metropolis of the 
Roman Empire, and began to think about the 
message he might declare there, he is ready 
with his answer: “I am ready to preach the 
gospel to you that are in Rome also” (Rom. 
i. 15,). And towards the end of his amazing 
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missionary career his sense of the wonder, the 
uniqueness, of the gospel is still undimmed 
because he is still speaking of “the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God which was committed 
to my trust” (I Tim. i. 11,). And so right to 
the very end the gospel is his main concern, 
the preaching of it his supreme ambition. Thus 
we hear him, now advanced in years, urging his 
young disciple Timothy: “Remember Jesus 
Christ . . . according to my gospel” (2 Tim. 
ii. 8,). 

But wherein lay the uniqueness of the gospel 
of Christ? Why cannot there be two gospels? 
There are several answers to this question, and 
these will engage our attention in the course of 

the next four weeks. : 


“Separation” Can Become 
Dislocation 


Some of the most unpleasant people in the 
world are those Christians who, believing in 
the doctrine of “separation,” or “second-degree 
separation,’ go about breathing out threaten- 
ing and slaughter against fellow Christians. 


The Rev. Frank Colquhoun of London, at 
one time a chaplain at Cambridge University, 
and a personal friend of this editor, has written 
an outstanding booklet entitled, “The Fellow- 
ship of the Gospel.” 


The following is Mr. Colquhoun’s chapter 
on the matter of separation and is published 
with his permission. 

—L.N.B. 


The New Testament 
Teaching on Separation 


We now turn to consider the other side of 
the problem. We have seen that the New 
Testament has a great deal to say about fellow- 
ship. What about the passages which speak in 
the opposite direction and enforce the duty of 
“separation”? ‘That there are such none can 
deny. They are a salutary and solemn warning 
against an easy-going attitude to Christian unity 
which would involve compromise on matters 
of essential importance. To ignore them or to 
attempt to explain them away would be a false 
and perilous procedure. We must face the fact 
that while it makes much of fellowship, the 
New Testament clearly indicates that there are 
also limits to fellowship. “Peace at any price” 
as far as the unity of the Church is concerned 
is not a Christian maxim. There is a price too 
high to be paid for such peace. 


There are occasions when, in obedience to 
the Word of God, separation between Christian 
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brethren becomes a stern duty. What are those 
occasions? A careful examination of the Scrip- 
tures shows that, in general, the relevant pas- 
sages may be divided into two distinct classes, 
concerned respectively with separation on moral 
and on doctrinal grounds; and as a result, two 
important principles emerge. 


(1) ‘The most numerous and solemn passages 
are those which lay upon Christians the duty 


of abstaining from fellowship with professed 


believers who are evil-doers and not living holy 


_ lives. In such cases separation is justified where 


the moral purity of the church is involved. 


(2) The other passages are those which 
speak of “separation” where false doctrine is 
concerned; but it is noteworthy that in all such 
instances the false doctrine in question is of 
a quite fundamental character, touching some 
primary theological issue, not a minor or sec- 
ondary point. In such cases separation ts justified 
where the essential truth of the gospel is tm- 
perilled. | 


We will now examine the passages under 
these two heads. 


The Moral Issue 


(i) We have already looked at our Lord’s 
teaching in Matthew xvii. 15-17 concerning the 
treatment of an offending brother. In extreme 
cases, He says, when all else fails, the offender 
is to be put out of the fellowship and regarded 
as “the Gentile and the publican.” Here we 
are merely concerned to point out that the 
“fault” of which our Lord is speaking (verse 
15), committed by one brother against another, 
is clearly a moral wrong, a personal injury or 
injustice; the fault is certainly not that of 
teaching false doctrine or misinterpreting the 
Bible. | 


(ii) The well known story of Ananias and 
Sapphira in Acts v. 1-11 may be referred to 
as a case where two unworthy members of the 
church were removed from the fellowship by 
death; but the sin for which they were so 
severely judged was not heresy; it was the act- 
ing a living lie- whereby they sought to glorify 
themselves in the eyes of men. 


(iii) In Acts xv. 36-41 we find Paul and 
Barnabas painfully separating from one another 
in their missionary labours. But the reason they 
parted company was not due to a theological 
squabble; it was the result of a disagreement 
on a matter of missionary policy, involving 
certain personal considerations. 


(iv) The one clear instance in St. Paul's | 


writings where he calls upon the church to 
exercise its power of excommunication is in 
I Corinthians v. 1-8. Here the offending mem- 
ber of the church had been guilty of fornica- 
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tion, and that of a most heinous character; and 
it is for this reason that the Apostle issued his 
directive to the church “to deliver such a one 
unto Satan” (vi) and to “purge out the old 
leaven” from their fellowship as members of 
the redeemed Israel of God (v. 7). The whole 
instance is too clear to require any further 
elaboration; but the passage which immediately 
follows must be noted, for it deals with the 


duty of Christians separating themselves from_ 


a “brother” who persists in a course of moral 
wrongdoing: 


I wrote unto you in my epistle to have 
no company with fornicators; not at all 
meaning the fornicators of this world, or 
with the covetous and extortioners, or with 
idolaters; for then must ye needs go out 
of the world: but as it is, I wrote unto you 
not to keep company, if any man that is 
named a brother be a fornicator, or covet- 
ous, or an idolater, or a reviler, or a drunk- 
ard, or an extortioner; with such an one, no, 
not to eat. I Corinthians v. 9-11 (R.V. 
margin) . 


(v) We come next to the well known passage 
in 2 Corinthians vi which is so frequently ap- 
plied—or rather, misapplied—by those who 
adopt the “separationist” position. We say mis- 
applied because an examination of the passage 
will reveal that it has nothing whatever to 
say about the relations of Christians with their 
fellow-Christians. It is concerned entirely and 
exclusively with the relations of Christian be- 
lievers to the non-believing world—to those, 
that is, who deny the name of Jesus and lead 
godless and impure lives. Let us quote the pas- 
sage in full. 


Be not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness and iniquity? or what communion 
hath light with darkness? and what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial? Or what 
portion hath a believer with an unbeliever? 
And what agreement hath a temple of 
God with idols? for we are a temple of the 
living God; even as God said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. 
Wherefore come ye out from among them, 
and be ye separate saith the Lord, and touch 
no unclean thing; and I will receive you 
and will be to you a Father, and ye shall 
be to me sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty. 2 Corinthians vi. 14-18. 


It must be clear beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the Apostle’s words here are a challenge 
to Christians to be “separate” from fellowship 
with the pagan, idolatrous world. He is cer- 
tainly not calling upon professing Christians to 
separate from one another. We must honestly 
recognize therefore that this passage has noth- 
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ing to say on the subject of internal fellowshi 
of the church. All through the contrast 1s 
sharply drawn between the church and the 
world, the believer and the pagan, Christ and 


idols. And the ground of separation in such a 


case is a moral one: the iniquity and impurity 
which so strongly characterized the heathen 
world of that day. 


(vi) Another Scripture commonly cited by 
those who preach “separation” in its extreme 
form is found in the fifth chapter of Ephesians: 


Have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove them; 
for the things which are done by them in 
secret it is a shame even to speak of. 
Ephesians v. 11,12. 


Here again the context makes plain that 
by “the unfruitful works of darkness” the Apos- 
tle has in mind the immoral deeds of the heathen 
world. The previous verses (3-5) refer par- 
ticularly to sins of sexual impurity, which were 
so common in the ancient Greek cities as to 
receive little or no censure. Christians, however, 
as “children of light,” are to have nothing 
whatever to do with these dark deeds—such 
is the point of the Apostle’s plea. Once again 
the call is to separation from pagan evil, not 
from false teaching. 


(vii) We next turn to 2 Thessalonians iii, 
where Paul is dealing with the attitude to be 
adopted towards members of the church who 

“walk disorderly”: 


Now we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye with- 
draw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tra- 
dition which they received of us 
And if any man obeyeth not our word by 
this epistle, note that man, that ye have no 
company with him, to the end that he may 
be ashamed. And yet count him not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a _ brother. 
2 Thessalonians iii. 6, 14, 15. 


Here certainly is a command to be “separate”; 


but once again the reason for adopting this 


mppenen to a Christian brother is because he 

“walking disorderly’—not because he is talk- 
na heretically. This dear brother may be per- 
fectly “sound” as regards his faith; but his life 


is all wrong: he is an idle, interfering fellow, 


sponging on other people instead of earning 
an honest living (see verses 11, 12). So the 
members of the Church are not to keep com- 
pany with him until he has reformed his life 
and conduct. 


(vili) Other passages with a bearing on this 
aspect of our subject will be found in the New 
Testament epistles. Warnings against moral 
evil are frequent, owing to the fact that the 
Christian communities addressed were sur- 
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rounded -by corrupting pagan influences (e.g. 
Ephesians iv. 17-32; Colossians iii. 5-11; I Thes- 
salonians iv. 1-8). Moreover, several of the 
warnings against “false prophets” are, in effect, 
warnings against men of immoral life rather 
than against men holding erroneous opinions. 
This is the case, for example, in I Timothy 
iv. 1-5; 2 Peter ii; and Jude 5-19. 
* * * 


Before leaving this aspect of the subject we 
ought to take note of the fact that we have 
here the real point of the New Testament teach- 
ing on “separation,” as far as the negative side 
is concerned. ‘There is more emphasis on sep- 
aration from evil than on separation from error; 
yet those who contend most loudly for ‘“‘separa- 
tion” today do not appear to stress the moral 
aspect: their sole interest would seem to be in 
the doctrinal issue. One could wish that they 
showed as much concern for the holiness of 
the church as for its orthodoxy. But then, 
it is so much more easy to be orthodox than 
to be holy! It does not cost very much to 
profess to believe the whole Bible and to accept 
every article of the creed. Anyone can do that; 
and in doing so he may gain quite a lot of 
credit for himself as a sort of defender of the 
faith—a shining witness for the truth amid the 
darkening shadows of the organized church. The 
real test is not in creeds but in deeds. To con- 
tend for the truth of God without manifesting 
the grace of God is as idle as it is injurious. 
“If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of His’—such is St. Paul’s criterion 
of Christianity. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them”—those are Christ’s searching words. Our 
loyalty to the truth is not measured so much 
by our credal orthodoxy as by the temper and 
quality of our lives, the purity of our motives, 
and the costliness of the love we show to other 
men. It is by these things that those outside 
the Church judge both us and our creed. 


The Theological Issue 


When and in what circumstances does the 
New Testament enforce the duty of separation 
among Christian brethren on_ theological 
grounds? 


In seeking an answer to that question one 
is impressed first of all by the paucity of the 
references to the subject. That is not to say 
that the New Testament does not attach any 
special importance to sound doctrine. It most 
certainly does; but it does not normally en- 
visage Christian believers parting company on 
account of different doctrinal viewpoints. It 
speaks of believers earnestly contending for the 
faith, but it does not envisage them contend- 
ing with one another because of their differing 
theological interpretations. Nevertheless, in 
certain instances strong warnings are uttered 
in regard to perversions and corruptions of 
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the gospel; and it is clear, as we have already 
stated, that separation is justified—and indeed 
‘necessitated—where the essential truth of God 
is imperilled. In no intance, however, do we 
find the apostolic writers counselling separation 
within the church where anything less than a 
quite fundamental doctrine is concerned. The 
principal instances noted below will illustrate 
this. 


(i) In Acts xv we find the Council of Jeru- 
salem dealing with a false doctrine which was 
being propagated by the Judaistic party within 
the Church: “Except ye be circumcised after 
the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved” (verse 
1. The issue at stake was quite vital to the 
life of the Christian Church. Was salvation 
by grace alone, through faith in Christ? Or 
was it by grace and law, faith and works? In 
essence, this was the issue which had to be 
faced again at the time of the Reformation; 
and the Reformers, taking their stand on the 
grace of Christ, as was done at the Council of 
Jerusalem (see verse 11), rightly decided on 
a policy of separation from the Roman com- 
munion. Where a doctrine like this is con- 
cerned—the doctrine of salvation by grace alone, 
through faith alone, in Christ alone—compro- 
mise is quite out of the question. 


(ii) Closely connected with the above pas- 
sage is Galatians i. 6-10, where those whom 
Paul denounces in such strong terms are, once 
again, the Judaisers: 


I marvel that ye are so quickly removing 
from him that called you in the grace of 
Christ unto a different gospel; which is not 
another gospel: only there are some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the gospel 
of Christ. But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach unto you any gospel 
other than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be anathema. As we have 
said before, so say I now again, If any man 
preacheth unto you any gospel other than 
that which ye received, let him be anathema. 
Galatians i. 6,9. 


Here the issue at stake is nothing less than 
the Christian doctrine of salvation. It was not 
merely some truth of the gospel but the very 
gospel of the grace of God itself which was 
being denied by the false teachers. No wonder 
the Apostle refuses to come to terms with them 
but hurls his anathemas at them in no uncer- 
tain fashion! 


(iii) The false teaching against which Paul 
utters his words of warning in the epistle to 
the Colossians (see, e.g., u. 4, 8, 16-19) was 
a brand of Gnosticism which combined Greek 
mysticism with Jewish ritualism. The root of 
the error was a quite inadequate Christology; 
and it can be said with confidence that when 
any religious system goes wrong with regard 
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to the doctrine of the person of Christ, it goes 
wrong altogether. Thus here again Paul was 
grappling with a major theological issue which 
could not be ignored. 


(iv) The same is true of the passages in 
the first epistle of John where the warning 
note is sounded against those whose teaching 
was fundamentally anti-Christian: 


Little children, it is the last hour: and 
as ye heard that antichrist cometh, even 
now have there arisen many antichrists; 
whereby we know it is the last hour. ‘They 
went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would have 
continued with us; but they went out, that 
they might be made manifest how that they 
are not of us. I John ii. 18, 19. 


These heretics denied that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God (see verses 22, 23). They 
were almost certainly the same as the “false 
prophets” referred to in chapter iv. 1-3, who 
rejected the doctrine of the Incarnation. Once 
again, it is an indispensable article of belief 
that is involved. Even so, it is not without 
significance that the Apostle remarks concern- 
ing these folk, “They went out from us’; he 
does not say, “We turned them out”! Nor 
does he say, “We went out from them.” In other 
words, the Church did not separate itself from 
the false teachers; the false teachers separated 
themselves of their own accord from the Church. 
Perhaps the spiritual purity and power of the 
_ Church was such that these heretics did not 
feel_at home within the fellowship and were 
constrained to secede. 


(v) In 2 John the same kind of theological 
issue is at stake: 


Many deceivers are gone forth into the 
world, even they that confess not that Jesus 
Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the 
deceiver and the antichrist . . . Who- 
soever goeth onward and abideth not in the 
teaching of Christ, hath not God: he that 
abideth in the teaching, the same hath both 
the Father and the Son. If any one cometh 
unto you, and bringeth not this teaching, 
receive him not into your house, and give 
him no greeting: for he that giveth him 
greeting partaketh in his evil deeds. 
2 John 7, 9-11. 


Here plainly “separation” is enjoined in 
regard to anyone who claims to be an “ad- 
vanced” teacher (the meaning of “whosoever 
goeth onward”) and who has progressed so far 
beyond the bounds of Christian belief as to 
deny the Incarnation of the Son of God. The 
passage is a solemn reminder of the limits of 
Christian fellowship and an indication of the 
right use of doctrine to define the path which 
the Church must follow in loyalty to “the 
teaching of Christ.” 
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Background Scripture: Genesis 25 :27-34 3 27 and 28 


Devotional Reading: I John 4:14-21 


Real love binds a home together, but a selfish love, which shows partiality, often divides a home 
into warring factions, Isaac and Rebekah loved each other. We read in Genesis 24:67, “And Isaac 
brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his wife; and he loved 
her.” We are not quite so sure about Rebekah’s love for him, but she was willing to leave home to 
become his wife. ‘The story in Genesis 24, of Abraham’s servant going in search of a wife for Isaac, 


is a beautiful one. How could a home which 

an so romantically end up so sadly and 
tragically? We have homes which are turning 
out the same way. This lesson today has many 
important lessons for us. 


We read in our Devotional Reading, “If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar, . . . And this commandment 
have we from him, That he that loveth God 
love his brother also.” It was hatred that sep- 
arated these two brothers. I do not know 
whether Jacob hated Esau, or not. Certainly, 
he treated his brother shamefully, and had 
no real love for him. We know that Esau 
hated Jacob, and planned to kill him, as we 
shall see. He had grounds for this hatred to 
be sure, but if he had loved him as Jonathan 
loved David, he would have been willing for 
him to have the birthright and the blessing 
also. On the other hand, if Jacob had loved 
Esau he would have treated him in a far dif- 
ferent manner. 


The trouble began in this home after the 
birth of the twins, Esau and Jacob. Two little 
statements explain how it started: Isaac loved 
Esau; Rebekah loved Jacob. It is always dis- 
astrous to have favorites in the family. In one 
of Dickens novels, Dombey and Son, we have 


the sad story of a man who idolized his son — 


and neglected and despised his daughter. In 
the case of Mr. Dombey it did not separate the 


children, for they loved each other, but it 


spoiled the home and made the life of Mr. 
Dombey a miserable affair. 


This partiality was disastrous to the home 
of Isaac and Rebekah. It not only separated 
the brothers but it separated husband and wife. 
The home was no longer a place of peace and 


happiness but of selfish plotting, jealousy, strife 


and hatred. The lesson naturally falls into 
three parts: The Birthright; The Blessing; The 
Exile. | 
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By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Brothers Divided 


1. Esau Sells His Birthright: 25:27-34. 


Let me quote from Dr. Alexander Whyte: 
“This was not the first time that Esau and 
Jacob had exchanged words about the birth- 
right. No man sells his birthright on the spot. 
He who sells his birthright, sells it many times 
in his heart before he takes it openly to the 
market. He belittles it, and despises it, and 
cheapens it at any rate to himself, long before 
he sells it so cheaply to another. No man, and 
no woman, falls in that fatal way without 
having prepared their fall for themselves in 
their hearts. Esau had shown contempt for his 
birthright a thousand times, and in a thousand 
ways, before now. Everybody knew that Esau’s 
birthright was for sale, if anybody cared to 


‘bid for it. Isaac knew, Rebekah knew, and 


Jacob knew; and Jacob had for long been 


eyeing his brother for a fit opportunity.” 


Esau, with all his good qualities, was essen- 
tially of a carnal mind; he was all body, and 


no soul. Jacob, with all his trickery and mean- 


ness, had a sense of spiritual values. The birth- 
right carried with it these spiritual as well as 
material benefits and blessings. I am not try- 
ing to excuse Jacob or praise Esau. They were 
different types of men. In the eyes of the 
world Esau, no doubt would have been reckoned 
a better man than Jacob, but the eyes of the 
world do not always see beneath the surface. 
The Scripture blames Esau for despising his 
birthright. We see Esau’s nature revealed in 
his marriage to two Canaanite women. ‘The 


_ sacred covenant relationship meant nothing to 


him. He is called a “profane man,” which 
means that he was not spiritually minded. 


Allow me to quote Dr. Whyte’s passionate 
plea: “Young man! Come, come, and I will 
tell you! All of you who have not up to 
this night quite sold the whole of your birth- 
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right. Oh! never, never do it. Die, and we 
shall bury you with honour, and with assur- 
ance; but, oh! my son, my brother, never, never, 
till the day of your death, sell to man or woman 
or devil your divine birthright. Your birthright 
of truth, and honesty, and honour, and, es- 
paren of chastity. Sell everything but that! 

. . No minister in Edinburgh knows more 
or can speak better about these things than 
I can do. If you have no minister who can 
and will tell you about Esau, and about him- 
self, and about yourself, and about Jesus Christ, 


ring my bell! It will be late that I do not - 


open the door!” (I would have liked Rearing 
Dr. Whyte deliver this sermon.) 


II. The Blessing: Chapter 27. 


‘A sweeter chapter was never written than 
the twenty-fourth of Genesis, nor a sadder than 
the twenty-seventh, and all the bridge that spans 
the gulf between them is the twenty-eighth 
verse of the twenty-fifth chapter’. (Whyte). 
(This verse is: “And Isaac loved Esau, because 
he did eat of his venison: but Rebekah loved 
Jacob.”) “And standing on that plank, he 
that hath ears will hear that bottomless pit 
of married sorrow that Isaac and Rebekah had 
dug and filled for themselves, and for their 
two sons, boiling up and roaring all around 
them. It sickens us to stand there and think 
of such life-long sorrow after such a_ sweet 


start.” (Whyte) 


This is indeed a sickening chapter. The 


blessing naturally went with the _ birthright, 
and Esau had sold his birthright. Isaac is 
determined to give his blessing to Esau, although 
he is aware of the fact that his eldest son is 
not the man to receive it or to carry out the 
promised covenant relationships. He calls Essau 
and tells him to go to the field and take some 
venison and make some savory meat, “that 
my soul may bless thee before I die.” The 
picture of poor old Isaac with his dim eyes 
and fleshly appetite and determination to have 
his way, is not a pretty picture. The balance 
of the scene is black indeed. Rebekah hears 
his command to Esau and she is determined 
that Jacob shall get the blessing. Read the 
sordid story. It needs no comment. It reveals 
the character of both Rebekah and _ Jacob. 
He does not seem to feel the slightest com- 
punctions of conscience; his only fear is that 
he will be “caught in the act,” and the scheme 
fail. Rebekah meets every objection, prepares 
her son for the part he is to play, and Jacob 
gets the blessing. 


We feel pity for Esau as we hear the bitter 
cry that came from his lips; “And Esau said 
unto his father, Hast thou but one blessing, 
my father? Bless me, even me also, Oh my 
father. And Esau lifted up his voice and wept.” 
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Esau hated Jacob, and said, “Then will I 
slay my brother, Jacob.”” When Rebekah heard 
of this threat she said to Jacob: “Now, there- 
fore, my son, obey my voice: arise and flee 
thee to Laban my brother to Haran. And 
tarry there a few days with him, until thy 
brother’s fury turn away.” Alas, those “few 
days” lengthened into many long years while 
they were separated. “Sorrow follows sin, as 
echo follows song; on, and on, and on.” If 
only Rebekah and Jacob had been willing to 
let God work out His promise instead of taking 
things into their own hands. If they had not 
stooped to deception and lies! Rebekah car- 
ried a lonely and broken heart all the balance 
of her life, and Jacob went forth to seek a 
wife and his fortune in a world where he met 
a man who was his match in deceit and lies. 


III. Jacob, the Exile: Chapter 28. 


In Psalm 46 we have the expression, “The 
God of Jacob is our refuge.” In this chapter 
we learn what kind of God the “God of Jacob” 
is. After all his trickery we would rather ex- 
pect God to give him up, but He does not. 


I suppose that there never was a more lonely 
and homesick man than Jacob that first night 


away from home with a stone for a pillow 


and the sky above for a tent. Jacob’s dream 
is familiar to us all. God renews the covenant 
promise and ends with these significant words, 
“T will not leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of.” The “God 
of Jacob” is a God of Power and Patience 
and Love. It took all of these to turn Jacob, 
the “heel snatcher” into Israel, a “Prince with 
God.” This is but the beginning of a long 
process of chastening and training, culminating 
in the “wrestling match” which we will study 
later. 


Jacob makes a vow which seems like he is 


‘trying to make a bargain with God. Some 


wish to translate the “if” as “since,” making it 
read, “since God will be with me.” The reading 
in the King James Version seems to fit the 
character of Jacob. We do not read of his 
keeping the bargain, if he made one, or thought 
he was, that day. He does not seem to think 
of God very often during his stay with Laban. 
In the succeeding chapters we will see the sort 
of life he lived while there. 


The lessons which we should learn from these 
interesting, but sad, chapters are numerous and 
very plain; he who runs may read and under- 
stand them. This home of Isaac and Rebekah, 
of Esau and Jacob, is a home full of heart- 


aches. May God help us to make our homes 


far different! 


Recommend The Journal To Friends 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR JUNE 2 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


“O Sing Unto The Lord” 


Scripture: Psalm 96 


Program Leader: 

Singing is a very important part of our wor- 
ship of the Lord, but there are undoubtedly 
many times when our singing is done in a 
rather thoughtless, mechanical way. It ought 
to increase our appreciation of the hymns we 
sing to know something about the dedicated 
people who wrote them. In this program we 
shall hear sketches on the lives of some of the 
popular hymn writers and sing some of the 
hymns they have written. 


First Speaker: 


The man who is sometimes called “the father 
of English hymnody” was Isaac Watts. He 
was born at Southampton, England, in 1674, 
the son of a non-conformist boarding house 
keeper. His father was often jailed for his re- 
fusal to affiliate with the Church of England 
and support it. 


Isaac was a brilliant lad, learning Latih 
at the age of four and writing poetry at seven. 
He was offered a university education by 
wealthy friends, but the universities would not 
admit non-conformists. He received his educa- 
tion through private study, preached his first 
sermon at the age of twenty-four, and became 
the pastor of the Mark Lane Independent 
Church in London in 1702. 


The hymns sung at the independent meetings 
in Southampton, where he grew up, were so 
poor that he complained of them to his father. 
His father challenged him to do something 
about it, and he did. In his lifetime he wrote 
some six hundred hymns. Twenty-one of them, 
more than from any other author, appear in 
The Presbyterian Hymnal. 


The Church of England permitted only 
metrical versions of the Psalms. Watts protested 


against this idea, and wrote several essays to 


prove his contention. He argued that Christian 
music should express the Christian faith as the 
Psalms expressed the Jewish faith. All of his 
hymns are based on Scripture, many of them 
being Christian interpretations of the Psalms. 


One of his best known and best loved hymns 
is “When I Survey The Wondrous Cross.” Mat- 
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thew Arnold, a famous literary critic, has 
judged it the greatest hymn in the English 
language. 


(Sing a stanza or two of some of the well 
known hymns by this author: “When I Survey 
The Wondrous Cross,” “Our God, Our Help 
In Ages Past,” “Joy To The World,” “Alas! 
And Did My Saviour Bleed,” and “Jesus Shall 
Reign Wher’er The Sun.”’) 


Second Speaker: 

One of the most prolific of the early English 
hymn writers was Charles Wesley who was born 
in 1707 in the parsonage of the village of Ep- 
worth, England. His father was the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, and his mother was Susannah Wesley, 
known as “the mother of the Wesleys’” — nine- 
teen of them, in fact. 


Charles was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, graduating in 1729. He and his brother 
John were ordained as clergymen in the Church 
of England. In 1735 they sailed for America, 
John to be a missionary and Charles to be 
secretary to Governor Ogelthorpe of Georgia. 
Charles published his first collection of hymns 
in Charleston, and was promptly brought be- 
fore a grand jury and charged with “introduc- 
ing unauthorized hymns into church worship.” 


The sojourn in America proved unsatisfactory 
and unsuccessful, so the brothers returned to 
England. On board ship they were deeply im- 
pressed by the singing and spiritual warmth of 
a group of Moravians. After returning to Lon- 
don they came under the influence of other 
Moravians, and experienced a personal spiritual 
renewal. 


Following their new spiritual experience the — 


brothers started a campaign of itinerant preach- 
ing which rapidly developed into a revival of 
great proportions. John did most of the preach- 
ing and organizing of the Methodist ‘societies, 
which were soon to become the Methodist 
Church. Charles never approved of Methodist 
ordination, and continued in the Church of 


England until his death in 1788. 


Charles’ main contribution to the revival was 
his musical leadership. Some people have est!- 
mated that his hymns played as important a 
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part in the revival as the preaching of his famous 
brother. In his lifetime Charles Wesley wrote 
approximately six thousand five hundred hymns. 
Seventeen of them are included in The Presby- 
terran Hymnal. | 


The famous American preacher, Henry Ward 
Beecher, said, “I would rather have written that 
hymn of Wesley’s | 


Jesus, lover of my soul 
_Let me to Thy bosom fly - 


than to have the fame of all the kings that ever 
sat on earth.” | 


(Sing some of Wesley’s hymns: “Jesus, Lover 
Of My Soul,” “Hark! The Herald Angels Sing,” 
“Christ The Lord Is Risen Today,” “O, For 
A Thousand Tongues To Sing,” “Love Divine, 
All Loves Excelling,’”’ and “A Charge To Keep 
I Have.”’) 


Third Speaker: 
~ William Carlton, an American writer of verse, 


said, “All over this country, and one might say, 


the world, Fanny Crosby’s hymns are singing 
themselves into the hearts and souls of people.” 


Fanny Crosby was born in 1820 in Putnam 
County, New York. Six weeks after her birth 
she became blind. She lived in darkness for 
almost a century, until her death in 1915. She 
was educated at the New York Institute for 
the Blind and taught there until her marriage 
in 1858 to Alexander van Alstyne, a blind music 
teacher. 


She wrote almost six thousand hymns . . . 
sometimes as many as seven a day. She never 
attempted to write without praying for divine 
guidance. The Crosby hymns are not great 
verse from a literary standpoint, nor are they 


deep in theological content. They are very 


soundly evangelistic and have been of real 
spiritual benefit to many people. Her hymns 
were much used in the Moody-Sankey meetings 
and gained a great popularity. They have a 
very real place of usefulness in the life and 
worship of the church. 


(Conclude the program by singing some of 
the well known Fanny Crosby hymns: “Rescue 
The Perishing,” “I Am Thine, O Lord,” “All 
The Way My Saviour Leads Me,” and “Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus Is Mine.”’) 


Helps To Understanding 
Scripture Readings 


in Day by Day 
By Rev. Clinton C. Baker 


Sunday, June 2, I Peter 1:1-9. The hope of 
the Christian is a living hope (v.3). This hope 
has its basis in historical fact (v.3b) and was 
made possible by an act of God (vv.2-3). What 
is the nature of this hope (vv.4-5,7-9)? When 
will it become a reality (vv.5b,7b)? What 
awaits the Christian when his hope is revealed 
(v.4) ? What relation do our present trials and 
sufferings have to it (vv.6-7)? Though beset 
by temptations and difficulties in this life 
(v.6) , the Christian is secure, being guarded 
by God Himself (vv.2,5). What then can be 
the Christian’s attitude toward his adverse cir- 
cumstances (vv.6,8b) ? Notice how Peter empha- 
sizes that the Christian’s perspective is centered 
primarily in the next world (vv.4,7-8, etc.). Do 
you find that the spiritual realities of your faith 
help you to be at peace with your circum- 
stances? 


Monday, June 3, I Peter 1:10-12. The Chris- 
tian message is so familiar that it is easy for 
us to lose sight of the wonder of it. Consider 
the attitude of the Old Testament prophets 
as they spoke of things yet to come (vv.10-11). 
How much did they know of the message they 
were proclaiming (vv.10-11)? Who were to be 
the objects of blessing of the things they 
prophesied (vv.10,12a)? What aspects of 
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Christ’s ministry caused the prophets to won- 
der (v.l1b)? Read again what one of them 
said about Christ in Isaiah fifty-three. For what 
purpose was the Christ to die (Isaiah 53:4-6) ? 
Meditate upon what He was to endure (Isaiah 
53:3-7). We often lose sight of the wonder of 
the Christian message because we forget that 
it was for each one of us personally that Christ 
suffered and died (Isaiah 53:4-6). 


Tuesday, June 4, I Peter 1:13-21. Peter stresses 
that the basis of the Christian’s conduct is 
centered in his relation to God and the ex- 
pectations he has in the life beyond. His con- 
duct is in anticipation of Christ’s coming (v.13). 
It is in obedience to the commands of a heav- 
enly Father (vv.14-16) and in conformity with 
His character (vv.15-16). It is with the realiza- 
tion that God is our Judge (v.17a) and heaven 
is our true home (v.17b). It is with the knowl- 
edge that our salvation was made possible at 
a great sacrifice to the Father (vv.18-20). Read 
again vv.14-20 and notice the intimate relation 
of the believer to the Father. How do the 
phrases, “set your hope fully” (v.13), ‘“‘as obedi- 
ent children” (v.14), “conduct yourself with 
fear” (v.17) add to this theme? Is the basis 
of your Christian conduct centered in your re- 
lation with God? in your expectations of the 


future life? 


* Wednesday, June 5, I Peter 1:22-2:3. When 
a person first becomes a Christian he has a 
spiritual rebirth (1:23;2:2). Spiritually he is 
a babe and like a baby he has to grow (2:2). 
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There is a basic relationship between spiritual 
maturity and a genuine Christian character 
(2:1-2). What attitude toward sin must a 
Christian have if he is to grow (2:1)? What is 


it that produces spiritual growth in the believer 


(1:23-25) ? Think about the qualities mentioned 
about the Word of God in such words as, 
“imperishable . . . living . . . abiding” (1:23- 
25). Notice the contrasts in 1:24-25. Does it 
appear that the Word of God is able to produce 
a durable Christian character? If we long for 
spiritual reality (2:2) and are willing to do 
away with sin in our lives (2:1), we will find 
the Word of God able to do in us what we 
cannot do. 

Thursday, June 6, I Peter 2:4-10. Christians 


often do not recognize how important they are 
in God’s sight (vv.9-10). This importance is 


due to the greatness of the One to whom they 


belong (v.4). Notice how completely the in- 
dividual believer is identified with the body 
of Christ. (v.5a). The Lord Jesus, precious 
in the eyes of God (v.4), is likewise precious 
to the sincere believer (v.7). The transforma- 


tion in the lives of those who have been touched: 


by divine grace is nothing short of remarkable 
(vv.5,9-10). What are the consequences for 
those who choose not to follow Christ (vv.7-8) ? 
The decision a person makes concerning Jesus 
Christ is the most important decision in life. 
It has eternal consequences. It is then incum- 
bent upon those who follow Christ, for the 
sake of others, to be good stewards of the grace 
that is theirs (vv.5b,9b) . 


Friday, June 7, 1 Peter 2:11-19. The Chris- 
tian has a dual citizenship. He is a citizen 


of heaven (vv.9-11); he is a citizen of earth 
(vv.13-19). Upon what basis (v.9-11) does 
Peter urge his readers not to yield to tempta- 
tion (v.11)? Think back to Tuesday’s study 
(1:13-21) and recall the basis for the Christian’s 
behavior. Which citizenship of the Christian 


should take precedence? How does the appeal 


of v.lla, “as aliens and exiles,” apply this 
truth? Upon what basis is the Christian’s obedi- 
ence to the civil government (v.13)? to all 
human institutions (v.16)? | Suppose a con- 
flict develops between loyalty to Christ and 
loyalty to human authorities. (Note Acts 4:18- 
20; 5:28-29). Does the fact you are a citizen 
of heaven keep you from temptation (v.11)? 
Do you think this citizenship would have 
precedence over your human loyalties? 


Saturday, June 8, I Peter 2:20-25. Observe 
Jesus’ relationship to our sin in v.24. What was 
the purpose of His death (v.24)? What effect 
should His death have in the Christian’s life 
(v.24)? The Christian is so identified with 
Christ in His death (v.24) that he is given 
the power for victory over sin in his own per- 
sonal life (See Romans 6:2-6). Does v.25 reveal 
what Christ has done in your life? The Lord 


Jesus not only has enabled us to overcome 


temptation, but He Himself is our example 
in our attitude toward sin (vv.22-23). Though 
we may be called upon to. suffer unjustly 
(vv.18-20), we will never be called upon to 
endure anything beyond what Christ suffered 
(vv.21-24). Thus when tempted and _ sorely 
tried, we can come to One who understands 
what we are going through and Who can enable 
us to overcome our difficulties and temptations. 


NEWS 


CHU 


Columbia Seminary 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Columbia Theological Seminary held on May 
7, Dr. Wade P. Huie, Jr., pastor of the Vineville 
Presbyterian Church of Macon, Georgia, was 
elected Professor of Homiletics. Dr. Huie is 
a graduate of Emory University and of Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary and holds his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Edinburgh. He 
has served in his present pastorate since 1949. 
Dr. Huie has not yet announced his decision 
concerning this call to service at Columbia 
Seminary. | 

Rev. F. Sidney Anderson of Porterdale, 
Georgia, who has served the seminary upon a 
part-time basis during the past year, was elected 
to a full time position as Registrar and Dzi- 
rector of Field Work with added duties as 
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professor in the Department of the Industrial 
Church. Mr. Anderson who is a graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney College and of Columbia 
Theological Seminary was for some years 4a 
missionary of our Church to Brazil before en- 


‘tering upon his pastorate at Porterdale in 1948. 


The Board of Directors also elected Rev. 
Shirley C. Guthrie, Jr., pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Rusk, Texas, as associate 
professor in the Departments of Systematic The- 
ology and of New Testament. Mr. Guthrie is 
a graduate of Austin College and holds his 
B.D. degree from the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Before accepting his present pastor- 
ate he was for several years a postgraduate stu- 


dent in the University of Basel and will receive 


his Ph.D. from that institution as soon as the 
requirement for the printing of his dissertation 
has been met. 
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BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Report of April, 1957 


Budget for 1957 $1,518,225.00 
Receipts to date 228,681.51 
Percentage of annual budget 

received to date 15.06% 
Balance needed for the year 1,289,543.49 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE 
ON CHURCH MUSIC 


Sponsored by Board of Christian Education 
August 1-7, 1957 

| Montreat, North Carolina 

Faculty: James R. Sydnor, Richmond — 
“Small Church Choirs.” Austin Lovelace, Evans- 
ton—“Organ - Large Church Choirs.” Edith 
Lovell Thomas, New York—‘“Church School 
Music.” Lara Hoggard, Birmingham — “Ad- 
vanced Choral Technique.” Mabel Boyter, 
Atlanta — “Children’s Choirs.” ‘Travis Shelton, 
Dallas — “Youth Choirs.” Haskell Boyter, 
Atlanta — “Vocal Technique.” James E. 
Fogartie, Charlotte — “Foundations of Corpor- 


Worship.” 


The finest training for all interested in 
Church Music — Choir directors, organists, 
Church School musicians, Choir members. © 


Features: All classes during morning; con- 
certs, forums each evening; demonstration choirs, 
church music exhibits, private lessons. After- 
noons free. 


For Conference Folder, write: William H. 
Foster, Jr., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 


Montreat is located in the magnificent western 


Carolina vacation land. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith — Rev. James A. Mahon, Jr., a 
recent of Austin Presbyterian 
ical Seminary, has accepted a call as Pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. Mr. Mahon attended the University of 
Kansas, and was graduated from Trinity Uni- 
versity in San Antonio, Texas, with B. S. degree 
in 1951. He comes into the work of the Church 
with several years of business experience. 


Mr. Mahon was licensed at a called meeting of 
Washburn Presbytery on April 9, 1957. He was 
ordained and installed as Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Fort Smith, Arkansas, on 
April 21, 1957. The Commission. appointed by 
Presb bytery for the Ordination and Installation 
Service consisted of Rev. Thomas B. Gallaher, 
D. D., Rev. Basil V. Hicks, Rev. Carl M. Lazenby, 
Ruling Elders Collier Wenderoth, Jr., and Harvey 
Bushong. 


Recommend The Journal To Friends 


MAY 22, 1957 


— 


COLUMBIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Decatur, Georgia 


Graduate Summer School 
August 6-30, 1957 


Courses in 
Bible, Christian Education and History 


Professors Cartledge, Gailey, 
Gutzke and Robinson 


Summer Language School 
July 17 - Sept. 7, 1957 | 


Intensive Courses in Greek and Hebrew 


taught by 
Professors Cartledge and Gailey 


Early Enrollment Recommended 


Address inquiries to: 
DEAN S. A. CARTLEDGE 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
apy free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. 


Presbyterian U. S. Series 
of 


THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
On the 1957 Forward With Christ Theme 


Kenneth C. Phifer 
Topic for 
Sunday, June 2 
“‘A People and 
Their Neighbors” 

Local 
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